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TEACHER! 


{back up your class... 


LION TV, specifically 
engineered for heavy 
duty stable picture 
performance — class 
room level, makes it 
possible for the teacher 
to be sure the whole 
class gets the whole 
story. 





100 feet away the teacher can control the 
TV picture—focus from.behind the class 
sharpness, brightness, contrast. 

It’s detail that counts. 


LION remote TV control—all your TV 
controls in the palm of your hand— 
gives complete command of your, TV 
picture from as far as 100 feet away. 


Burton browne advertising 


LION MANUFACTURING CORP. 
2640 W. Belmont Avenue 
LIO Chicago 18, Illinois 
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EDITORIAL 


IS PROGRAM CONTROL CHANGING? 


Technically, the responsibility 
for program content in radio and 
television rests with the individual 
station owner or licensee. This is 
a responsibility he cannot evade. 
His FCC license is issued on the 
assumption that he will serve the 
“public interest, convenience, and 
necessity.” And his day-to-day 
program selection and balance con- 
stitute the “record” upon which 
the FCC bases its decision when 
his license comes up for renewal. 

There has been a growing tend- 
ency, which began many years 
ago, for programs to be planned 
and produced by sponsors and ad- 
vertising agencies, with little left 
for the stations and networks to 
do except to sell the required time. 
Many students of communications 
media, including commercial 
broadcasters, have spoken out 
against this practice. It might be 
pointed out that in a sense this did 
not remove program control from 


the licensee; he could refuse to ac- 
cept the program. Actually, how- 
ever, he seldom took such drastic 
action. But, more importantly, this 
practice made difficult if not im- 
possible the maintenance of a bal- 
anced program schedule. 

Recently a promising develop- 
ment seems to be taking shape. 
Several network programs, con- 
sisting of relatively long blocks of 
time and planned and created by 
the network itself, have been pro- 
duced. Income is derived from 
many advertisers who use short 
spot announcements to advertise 
their various products, but exer- 
cise no authority over the pro- 
gram. 

Perhaps this heralds the early 
return of program control to the 
broadcasters and the end of the 
sponsor and advertising agency as 
program architect. If so, it will be 
welcomed by every discriminating 
listener.—Tracy F. Ty er, Editor. 
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PRESIDENT’S GREETING 


AERT Enters 


15th Year 





Your officers join in extending 
to every single member of AERT 
their warm wishes for a New Year 
of Good Health, Prosperity, and 
Good Spirit! The year 1955 marks 
our 15th birthday, and we earn- 
estly solicit your cooperation in 
our efforts to make it a banner 
year. 


How? First by a concerted drive 
to “win friends and influence peo- 
ple” to the point where they will 
join up as members of AERT. De- 
spite the indifference of a few 
skeptics, we have much to offer, 
we do have a genuine purpose, and 
we are fulfilling it to the very best 
of our collective abilities. 


In subsequent issues of the 
Journal you will be reading more 
about the annual meeting. This 
will merely alert you as to the 
date of AERT DAY — April 12, 
1955, Deshler-Hilton hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Please begin making 
your plans now to be with us. 
Meanwhile, we will welcome sug- 
gestions concerning possible speak- 
ers and program features. Remem- 
ber, this is Your convention and 
the program quality will—we 
hope—reflect the wishes and ideas 
of a majority of our friends. 


The Nominating Committee is 
hard at work on preparation of a 
slate of officers for the 1955 AERT 
elections. A  “get-out-the-vote” 
campaign should be conducted in 
each local area. Your faith in 
AERT can best be asserted by ex- 
ercising your right to vote for the 
candidates of your choice. Please 
make this a must, 


A Happy New Year to all, and 
we'll be looking for you on AERT 
DAY, April 12, in Columbus!— 
GERTRUDE G. BRODERICK, President. 
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Adventures In Reading” 


Dr. Frank C. Baxter 


Professor of English Literature, University of Southern California 


Now, what about reading? What 
do you get from reading? We as 
Americans do not read very much. 
We are way down the list among 
Western nations in per capita con- 
sumption of books. And that seems 
to me too bad. All sorts of things 
conspire to make reading difficult 
in our time. Now I think this, that 
you can’t pretend to be educated 
unless you read. It’s as simple as 
that. People may tell you things, 
you may listen to lecturers—but 
that’s thin stuff, because, don’t 
you see, in our world everything is 
complicated, everything is diffi- 
cult, nothing is simple. 

It used to be that a man could 
say, “I am a biological scientist”; 
but he can’t say that any more. 
He becomes eventually, if he 
works hard enough, the world’s 
authority on the carbon dioxide 
exhalation of Melanoplus Differ- 
entialis at sea level on alternate 
Tuesdays, or something. I once 


knew a man who knew all about 
the death of Charlemagne. I 
wouldn’t have trusted him with 
edged tools or matches, but if you 
could get the conversation around 
to the death of Charlemagne, he 
was your man. A man can devote 
his life to something. Of course, 
in our day it’s no longer possible, 
as it was in Shakespeare’s day, for 
Bacon to say “I have taken all 
knowledge for my _ province.” 
Aristotle in his day, and Pliny in 
his, knew everything. You can’t 
do that. Everything is so difficult 
that to know anything you have to 
go down through a great pyramid 
of information. 

So it seems to me that if a man 
is to be a citizen, a decent citizen 
of this republic which is under 
fire from so many quarters, he has 
to know. He can’t go to the polls 
and vote merely between Tweedle 
Dee and Tweedle Dum, the com- 
mon denominator often being 


* Dr. Baxter delights many viewers each week over CBS Television’s Now and Then. 
This article is a condensation of one of his programs as it appeared in Scholastic 


Teacher. 
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Tweedle, and the essential differ- 
ence between Dee and Dum. There 
are issues in this world that have 
to be faced—and you can’t be a 
good citizen unless you read. And 
as for being a parent, I often think 
that the two most difficult of all 
careers are entrusted to amateurs: 
citizenship and parenthood. The 
responsibility for a child goes be- 
yond the responsibility for his 
body and his safety and his health. 
This is what makes one man dif- 
ferent from another, that great re- 
sponsibilty, the responsibility for 
the children, the mind and feel- 
ings, the disciplined mind and feel- 
ings of his child. 

Facts Slip Away—-Now, what do 
you get from reading? Well, hum- 
ble people often say: “You have 
been to college. You must know a 
lot.”” Now, you and I know that we 
know very little. What do you 
really know so well that you could 
stand being quizzed for five min- 
utes on it by an expert? Two min- 
utes? Half a minute? How about 
the freshman subjects in college 
or high school? Would you like 
to be examined in them again? 
Don’t you see facts slip away? And 
the belief that somehow learning 
consists of filling a book up with 
facts. That’s nonsense. Facts are 
the most slippery things to the 
human mind. 

Now, if you want facts, if you 
want exact knowledge, don’t ask 
anybody; go to a book. For don’t 
you see what books are? Books are 
the result of a long winnowing 
process by which, through check 
and double check, men have man- 
aged to agree on certain things. 
Check and double check, a good 
definition of science, inquiry, in- 
vestigation, experiment. 

Books are wonderfully packed 


with facts. The encyclopedia is full . 


of them. And there are all sorts 
of books which deal in facts. For 
the pyramid of our being, to use 
Goethe’s phrase, the pyramid of 
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our Civilization is built up labori- 
ously through accumulated facts. 
And not to have some interest in, 
say, the political issues of your 
day and to seek through books and 
writing to see what the issues are, 
what the facts are, is a very weak 
sort of citizen, it seems to me. 

Now, only by reading can you 
build up facts about the world, 
about yourself, your own body, 
your mind, this incredible pheno- 
menon of the mind, your relation 
to other people, the institutions of 
the world. All this, you see, is 
there for you to meet. But that’s 
only one of the things that you get 
from books. And, of course, it’s 
fun to know, to know something, 
to know it sharply defined. It’s a 
great personal satisfaction, a cre- 
ative enterprise for a man to know 
something, most or all about some 
one thing. 

Then the second thing that you 
get from books, apart from the 
great bulk of facts and informa- 
tion, you get ideas. Ideas are man- 
made generalizations about things, 
about facts. The telephone direc- 
tory is an ungeneralized litter of 
facts. You can go through it, read 
it. The cast is elaborate, the dra- 
matis personae difficult to follow. 
and it doesn’t add up to anything, 
does it? But a man studying this 
book might arrive at certain gen- 
eralizations about the people in 
it, ideas about man and his rela- 
tion to the world, man and his re- 
lation to other people, and man 
himself. 

Let’s consider our planet for 
just a moment. Here we are, an 
oblate spheroid out in space, one 
of the minor satellites of a lesser 
sun in a corner of the Milky Way. 
We have immemorially ancient 
Egypt, China, the ancient East on 
which, as upon a target, our at- 
tention has been fixed so much of 
late. We know very little about 
the beginnings of history, just 
ancient charts and mementos of a 








past. Civilization doesn’t really be- 
gin to make sense to us and take 
shape until we come to India, to 
Mesopotamia, and examine the 
records left by the great cuneiform 
civilizations. 

From here, civilization skips 
over to Egypt, to the Nile Valley, 
to Crete, Mycenaean Greece, to 
Athenian Greece. Movement was 
westward. Next to Italy. Rome has 
her long and splendid day, then 
Rome sinks. The Middle Ages come 
in like a dark smog, then Charle- 
magne’s Empire reaching up out 
of feudalism and the Dark Ages 
to something like a culture. And at 
last the Renaissance bursts out 
with the reaffirmation of the hu- 
man spirit, in Italy, sweeping west 
until we come to Shakespeare’s 
England. 

They held the Empire and ruled 
the sea for a long time. Then, west- 
ward, always westward. Today we 
hold the wand of power. It’s in 
our hands. And just as soon as we 


get it, almost, something strange 
happens across the Pacific. These 
ancient, sleeping nations, lost in 
their dark ages, begin to bubble 
and seethe—China and India and 
even Africa, which in my boyhood 


was Darkest Africa, a sleeping 
continent, stirs from one end to 
the other, from Tripoli and Moroc- 
co down to Capetown. Mau Maus 
in Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika. 
Who can say that this process will 
not go on, in our ideas of general- 
ization about life. That’s what this 
is. 

All Things Change—The auto- 
mobile is here, the airplane, and 
we feel they are here to stay. And 
yet, if you look back over your 
shoulder at the past you know 
perfectly well that before much 
longer, a few thousand years, a 
hundred years, scores of years, 
who can say, the motor car will 
be as dead as the dinosaur, for all 
things change and everything that 
there is has its roots in the past. 


And so, ideas change. You see the 
change by reading. You get very 
few ideas from random commen- 
tary and conversation, but you get 
them richly in books. For each 
book, so to speak, is the distilla- 
tion of the life’s blood of a man, 
if it’s a decent book, a man who 
lived it. This is what he said about 
his life. He gives it to us for our 
profit, our woe, our weal. 

Now, there’s another thing we 
get from books—and this is tre- 
mendous. You and I as normal in- 
dividuals can only do so much liv- 
ing. We can’t go to the places we’d 
like to go to; we can’t see all the 
things we’d like to see; we can’t 
indulge in the tremendous and 
highly heroic adventures that cer- 
tain men at certain times in our 
history have been able to enjoy. 
But, though a man be in a wheel- 
chair, bound to a bed of pain, tied 
by adversity to a narrow and un- 
happy life, yet through the mys- 
tery of the book, he can be out 
beyond the scene in some strange 
and wonderful country. He can 
know all about Tanganyika with- 
out ever having visited it, through 
the magic of the book—vicarious 
living which books permit you to 
enjoy. 

Then there are other things. It 
seems to me that through the 
short-cut to facts, the short-cut to 
living that you get through books 
and the ideas, you’ll come, if you 
ever come, to human wisdom. For 
there’s wisdom in what men have 
left us. There’s folly, too. But folly 
tends to defeat itself when tested 
by wisdom. But unless you go into 
books, you can’t feel this and un- 
derstand it. You can’t come to any- 
thing like wisdom about yourself, 
anything like serenity about the 
world. 

Then—and don’t forget this— 
reading is fun. And don’t scorn 
fun. There are certain people, of 
course, who ration merriment. 
Like Arrowsmith, you’ll remem- 
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ber, and his poor little wife sitting 
on the bed of the boarding house, 
talking about his betters at the 
McGurk Institute, the “men of 
measured merriment.” To invest 
yourself in fun is one of the de- 
lights of being a human being, and 
one of the delights of reading 
books. To go galloping through the 
world with Falstaff, fine old row- 
dy Falstaff, is to come out exhil- 
arated in the experience. And so, 
too, in the books you get, you have 
the amazing experience of escap- 
ing your own world. 

Don’t you see, we're all put 
upon? “Most men lead lives of 
quiet desperation”—you’ve heard 
that a hundred times. It’s true. 
We're put upon and, yet, alone in 
one’s room, opening the page, 
there is the whole world to which 
you can escape. There’s nothing 
wrong with escape, as long as you 
come back. I’ve heard of people 


who'd read themselves out off the 
end of the limb, but I’ve never 
met one. 

Your Sort of Book—-There are 
so many reasons for reading that 
it’s a shame people haven’t discov- 
ered this. I don’t care who you are. 
There’s some sort of book which is 
your sort of book. Get it and begin 
and work with it. The greatest of 
all rewards I’ve not yet noted. To 
say aesthetic is to cast a damper 
on this. But, somehow, when you 
read, when you listen to music or 
look at pictures or sculpture or the 
dance, you say, “This is it. This is 
right. This is true. This is as it 
should be: beauty, truth caught in 
terms of beauty.” The excitement 
of reading is often not what is on 
the page any more than what is 
on a picture, but what it does to 
your imagination. That stir in the 
blood we call the poetic experi- 
ence. 





LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


address mail to Edi- 
tor, Journal of 


AERT, 


the 
301, 
Uni- 


Room 
Johnston Hall, 
versity of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis 14. 


I thought the last Journal was 
exceptionally good. I don’t see how 
you are able to keep up the good 
work. 

John C. Crabbe 
Director of Broadcasting 
College of the Pacific 
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I have a heck of a time making 
deadlines for The News Letter 
so can’t do any more. I wish I 
could; your magazine is excellent. 

Edgar Dale 

Bureau of Educational Research 

Ohio State University 
* * * 

I have just finished reading 
The Journal for November, 1954. 
I have read it from cover to cover. 
I am going to use the article, 
“Using TV for Reluctant Readers,” 
by Marjorie McGilvrey as a dis- 
cussion topic on the use of radio 
and television in teaching the gift- 
ed and the slow learners. 

The editorial, “Let’s Do More 
Writing!” gives us a prod that 
many of us need. 

Clarissa Sunde 

Consultant in 
Radio-Television Education 
Minneapolis Public Schools 





























John Ziegler, a member of the 
staff since the station opened, has 
been named acting head of the 
Program Department, WQED, 
Pittsburgh’s educational television 
station. He replaces Edward Weg- 
ener who was transferred to an 
art film series which the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center 
plans to distribute. 


a: a * 


Kirk H. Logie, educational TV 
producer and director, has been 
named recently to the post of sup- 
ervisor of radio and television at 


Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. Formerly employed as di- 
rector of programs, station WBIK, 
Chicago, and music director, sta- 
tion WBKB, Chicago, Mr. Logie 
was supervisor of radio and TV 


production and _ instructor’ in 
speech and drama, Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, immediately prior 
to his present appointment. 


* * * 


Leontyne Price will sing the 
title role in Puccini’s opera, 
“Tosca,” scheduled for presenta- 
tion by the NBC Opera Theatre, 
Sunday, January 23. Miss Price 
was a musical and dramatic sen- 
sation as Bess in Gershwin’s folk 
opera, “Porgy and Bess,” on 
Broadway and throughout Europe. 


* * * 


William C. Dempsey, education 
and production director, station 
KPIX, San Francisco, has been 
named a consultant for the State 


of Louisiana. He attended his first 
meeting of the Educational TV 
Planning Commission in Monroe, 
Louisiana, November 23. Plans 
were initiated at that meeting for 
a statewide system of educational 
TV in Louisiana. 


* a * 


AERT did itself proud at the 
recent NAEB Convention in New 
York City. About 40 members 
turned out for the breakfast meet- 
ing which was arranged by Mrs. 
Dorothy Klock. It was strictly a 
fun get-together, with no formal 
business to interrupt the friendly 
exchange of greetings between 
members from Massachusetts to 
California and from Texas to Min- 
nesota. There were pledges from 
almost everyone to be on hand for 
the next big AERT Day in Colum- 
bus, April 12, 1955. 


* x * 


Frank E. Schooley, director of 
University broadcasting, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters at the 
annual meeting in New York, 
October 30, 1954. Other national 
officers elected at that time in- 
cluded John Dunn, Oklahoma ETV 
Authority, vice president; William 
Harley, Stations WHA-AM-FM- 
TV, Madison, Wisconsin, secre- 
tary; Robert J. Coleman, Stations 
WKAR-AM-FM, East Lansing, 
Michigan, treasurer; and Graydon 
Ausmus, Station WUOA, past pres- 
ident and member of the Board. 
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Regional directors are James 
Macandrew, Station WNYE, I; 
Earl Wynn, University of North 
Carolina, II; Dr. Paul B. Rickard, 
Wayne University, III; Dr. Burton 
Paulu, Station KUOM, IV; Mar- 
guerite Fleming, Station KSLH, V; 
and Edwin Adams, Station KUOW, 
VI. 

In formally accepting his new 
office, President Scholoey released 
the following statement: 

Organizationally, I recognize 
that we have many problems that 
we must solve. This we will work 
toward during the year. And, when 
solutions are reached, they'll be 
with your help, and they’ll be your 
decisions. 

There are problems in the total 
educational broadcasting area, too. 
NAEB must work toward the com- 
mon goal in providing leadership, 
in giving help where help is need- 
ed, and make of educational radio 
and television the instrument in 
the education of men and women, 
boys and girls in our modern so- 
ciety. We must always remember 
that radio and television are only 
tools which have a great potential 
for good in the educational process. 
How we use them, and if we are 
to use them effectively, is our re- 
sponsibility. We must not shirk. 

May I say one thing or two 
about my philosophy of radio and 
television in the United States. I’d 
like to say it so that there can be 
no misunderstanding of my 
thoughts on such matters. I am a 
firm believer in the American sys- 
tem of broadcasting. I believe in 
the system we have, with commer- 
cial radio and television providing 
a program fare that is supported 
by the advertising revenues. Many 
have made great contributions in 
educational and public service pro- 
gramming. I have many, many 
friends in commercial broadcast- 
ing. But when I say I believe in 
the American system, I believe in 
the educational radio and tele- 
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vision stations too. We've had 
radio stations in operation since 
the early twenties. We have now 
educational television stations on 
the air. More will come. These 
have a unique service to perform. 
These can perform a supplemen- 
tary service that commercial radio 
and television cannot, and does 
not perform. We must utilize our 
intelligence and efforts to make 
our service significant in the edu- 
cational process within our insti- 
tutions. 
oe * cr 

Managers and producers of 
Boston radio and television sta- 
tions joined faculty members of 
Boston University’s School of pub- 
lic relations and communications 
as panel speakers in a radio-tele- 
vision workshop, sponsored by the 
Association of Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc., held in Boston, 
October 28 and 29. 

Planned to help the Junior 
Leagues cooperate more efficient- 
ly with their local stations, the 
workshop held its sessions at sta- 
tion WBZ-TV and the Lincoln- 
shire Hotel in Boston. Luella Hos- 
kins, consultant on radio and tele- 
vision, Association of Junior 
Leagues, served as coordinator and 
technical advisor for the work- 
shop. 

Participants included: W. C. 
Swartley, general manager, WBZ- 
TV; Leo Martin, director, Division 
of Communication Arts, Boston 
University; Parker Wheatley, gen- 
eral manager, WGBH; Harvey 
Struthers, general manager, WEEI; 
Dr. Milan Barnes, chairman, Tele- 
vision Department, Boston Univer- 
sity; Dr. Nathan Maccoby, chair- 
man, Opinion Attitude Research 
Division, Boston University; Wil- 
liam McGrath, managing director, 
WHODH; and Frederic Bailey, man- 
ager, WTAC-TV, Cambridge, Mass. 

Also participating, were: James 
Kontoleon and George Sloan, Bos- 
ton University faculty “members; 








Marjorie Mills, W. Lawrence Bak- 
er, and Louise Morgan, WNAC; 
Heloise P. Broeg of WEEI, presi- 
dent of the New England chapter, 
American Women in Radio and 
Television; and Christine Evans, 
WHODH. 

After four years of successful 
operation of Radio Classroom, 
Morris Harvey College in Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, has inaugurat- 


ed telecourses on Television Class-— 


room. The college continues its 
radio credit offerings on WCHS, 
and presents its telecourses on 
WCHS-TV. Both stations cover a 
radius of 100 miles around West 
Virginia’s Capital City which 
roughly approximates the area 
served by Morris Harvey College. 

The first radio course for credit 
was offered in the spring semes- 
ter 1951. It was Comparative Gov- 
ernment, and 59 persons register- 
ed for credit. A total of 15 three- 
hour courses have been given by 
radio with 626 students receiving 
credit. The current offerings are 
Elizabethan Drama and Problems 
of Delinquency. 

In Television Classroom, World 


Name: 


Geography is being given as the 
first course and 71 persons are 
now taking it for three hours 
credit. This course is admirably 
suited for TV in that it makes 
possible the widest use of audio- 
visual aids and is something of 
great interest to the general pub- 
lic as well as to the students regis- 
tered for credit. Next semester’s 
offering will be a course in Audio- 
Visual Education in which the var- 
ious aids will be demonstrated 
and sample lessons will be taught 
on all grade levels to illustrate 
their use. 

Students who register for credit 
in either Radio or Television Class- 
room are required to come to the 
Morris Harvey College Campus 
three times a semester for class 
discussions and quiz sessions. So 
far the response has been pleas- 
ing both to the college and the 
station. The greatest need being 
met is that of teachers who need 
to renew, upgrade, or reinstate a 
certificate. This is helping to al- 
leviate the critical teacher short- 
age in West Virginia. 
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Jottings From A Production Note-Book 


Dr. Sherman P. Lawton 


Professor of Radio and Coordinator of Broadcasting Instruction 
University of Oklahoma 


Being a pedagogue, I like prin- 
ciples. It’s comforting to reduce a 
bewildering miscellany of fact and 
craft to a set of principles. 

In television, there are princi- 
ples of direction, lighting, make- 
up, set-construction and line in- 
terpretation. At least, I suppose 
there are. Like other text-book 
writers, I have had to assume 
nay, insist!) that broadcasting is 
reducible to principles. 

But in the lonely night-hours, 
when the problems of a new pro- 
duction keep one tossing in rest- 
less wakefulness, producers have 
been known to confess that each 
show brings its own problems. The 
problems cannot always be solved 
by a ready-reference book of prin- 
ciples, convenient on the bed-side 
table. 

I have kept note of some of the 
problems met (and sometimes 
solved) in my own work over a 
period of some years. Most of the 
shows with which I have been 
associated have been educational 
programs on commercial stations. 
About fifty have been commercial 
productions. At the suggestion of 
the Editor of the AERT Journal, 
I have culled a few jottings from 
my notes. To me they illustrate a 
frustrating fact: what one learns 
is often of little use to anyone else. 
Herewith, the jottings. 
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Natural-appearing flesh-tones 
are the key to good color TV. If 
skins look natural, the audience 
doesn’t care because it doesn’t 
know—whether the other colors 
are reproduced accurately. (Note: 
this does not apply to packages of 
familiar products used in commer- 
cials, where the audience knows 
what the colors and shades should 
be.) 

A lion can be controlled better 
with sound than with a stick; he 
fights the stick, but retreats from 
sharp sounds and responds favor- 
ably to pleasant-sounding talk. 

Although a mixture of fluores- 
cent and incandescent lights is 
often recommended (because the 
fluoros give warmth of tone and 
the inkies give detail) the trend 
seems to be away from using any 
fluorescents. 

Fish seem to have some element 
in their pigment which makes 
their color patterns show up better 
under the TV lens than they do 
directly to the eye; this more than 
compensates for any loss of defini- 
tion due to shooting through 
water. At least this applies to the 
moderate amount of water used in 
ordinary fish-tanks. 

Music people often have to be 
restrained from playing their 
scored intros—a _ vocalist looks 
pretty silly waiting for the instru- 





ments to work up to the lyrics. 

Scenes or properties can be pre- 
judged fairly well by looking at 
them through a red filter. If con- 
trasts can be seen through a red 
filter, the chances are that a black 
and white TV camera will pick 
them up well. 

Small rattlesnakes are, in some 
ways, more dangerous to handle 
than large ones. The little ones 
can twist their necks around rath- 
er easily and jab a wrist. 

Borrow, borrow, borrow. That’s 
one way to cut down production 
costs for school shows. It’s sur- 
prising what people will lend you 
in exchange for a credit line. Have 
never had a station object to ver- 
bal credits. 

Dry ice is poor for most effects 
unless it is under pressure. It tends 
to cling to the floor. For a bon-fire 
effect, some “smoke” will rise 
from a small-spouted tea-kettle, 
if the dry ice is dropped into tepid 
water. 


Cellophane overlays (as in build- 
ing up a map by overlaying roads, 
rivers, etc.) don’t work well be- 


cause the crinkles reflect light. 
Thin sheets of firm, transparent 
plastic do the job well if the place- 
ment is careful in relationship to 
lighting. 

Maybe I should quit teaching 
TV. After emphasizing the need 
for a visual approach, we did a 
sample interview — no props, ef- 
fects, anything. Just a radio inter- 
view with the camera on it. The 
janitor quit sweeping to listen; 
people came down from the 
offices, even the control room; the 
telephones were loaded. Dominant 
emphasis should be on the subject 
and the guest; sometimes these 
things, if good, are enough. 

Letting something get away dur- 
ing the show is a good idea; the 
audience seems to like it. The first 
time was a happy accident; a loose 
duck provided a lively chase 
around the studio. After that, we 


intentionally let things escape— 
a macaw, a rat, a black widow 
spider. 

Translucent projections are use- 
ful for backgrounds, but gain 
effectiveness if related objects are 
placed in front of them: columns 
and a bench in front of a picture 
of a Roman house; trees, bushes, 
and a shanty in front of an out- 
door scene. Projections are not 
very good for literal material, such 
as maps; for the projection to show 
up well, the area must be darken- 
ed somewhat; this makes the par- 
ticipants look like barroom ref- 
ugees. 

Buffalo seem to have a sense of 
humor. When one chased us while 
we were shooting film, one of our 
boys fell down. The buffalo stop- 
ped dead still; I swear he was 
laughing at the boy; his mouth 
was open and his huge shoulders 


. were shaking as if with mirth. 


In a tight, semi-scripted show, 
the floor manager should be pro- 
vided with cue cards which give 
key words indicating the next 
sub-topic, the time planned for 
that topic, and the program time 
left. Example: “HOUSE”, 2, 12.” 
This will remind you that it is now 
time to discuss and show beaver 
houses, that you can use only two 
minutes on that section of the pro- 
gram and that you have twelve 
minutes left on the floor. 

The TV audience seems to ac- 
cept and approve many things 
which were considered taboo on 
radio. Unpleasant things like ooz- 
ing cancers, unpleasant topics like 
lice, cloistered things like foetuses 
—the televiewer apparently is not 
offended. 

It’s hard to tell what an audi- 
ence will object to. A genetic ap- 
proach to race, in the race-consci- 
ous south, brought no protests or 
fiery crosses. But a discussion of 
the moon was considered a bit 
sacriligious: why should we talk 
about how the moon got where it 
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is; if we would read our Bibles, we 
would know how the moon got 
there; God put it there; children 
shouldn’t be exposed to any other 
(naturally erroneous) explana- 
tions. 

Use white lettering on black 
slides, for titles to be superimped 
over live shots. 

Greens are tricky on color TV. 
Unless the green is somewhat on 
the yellow side, it is likely to show 
up as blue. Grays, blues, oranges, 
and reds seem to reproduce quite 
faithfully. 

It might be said that color TV 
is just like B & W, but more so. 
That is, there must be contrast, 
but the contrast range is limited. 
Only more so. 

Be careful of your eyes if a ma- 
caw is sitting on your shoulder. 

If all properties and settings for 
B & W TV are painted in blues 
and grays, you can predict the 
pick-up contrast quite accurately. 

Good line delivery for radio and 


TV seems to be a matter of speak- 
ing “to be overheard” rather than 
“to be heard.” This is not a mat- 
ter of volume, basically, but of 
attitude on the part of the line- 
reader. Except for direct address 


to the audience, the line reader 
should focus his attention and en- 
ergies fully and directly on the 
intimate personal inter-relation- 
ship of the little microcosmos 
around the mike or within the 
lighted mini-world of the TV 
stage. 

Sandwiches can dry out fast un- 
der TV lights. Next time we need 
them, we’ll either wrap them in 
something or detail someone to 
bring them on set, off-camera, just 
before we use them. 

If 3-dimensional plastic letters 
are not used in titles, the letter- 
ing should be shaded. Cartoon or 
pic backgrounds add effectiveness. 

The emu and the wallaby taught 
me a lesson: animals should be 
brought into the studio well in ad- 
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vance of show-time, so they can 
get over their excitement early; 
then their cages and areas can be 
cleaned just before the production. 
However, a beaver fooled us, foul- 
ing his water-tank during a pro- 
gram. 

Theater people tend to overdo 
character lines in make-up, blithe- 
ly ignoring advice that such make- 
up is not good on close-ups. In 
non-dramatic productions, a sim- 
ple pan coating is enough—and 
almost always no lip-stick for men. 
One make-up gal on the coast 
worked over my guest—a Dean 
from Australia—until he looked 
like a chorus boy; she robbed the 
aging gentleman of his pixie per- 
sonality, which was his greatest 
charm. 

Color in sets should be restrain- 
ed for color TV, to avoid compet- 
ing with the performers. However, 
it does seem that the color boys 
are going a little hog-wild, now 
that they have a chance to express 
themselves in pigment. 

Ground effects can be managed 
with grass rugs for turf and 
sweeping compound for dirt. 

If microscopic objects don’t 
move, there is no need to tie up a 
camera with-a microscopic shot. 
A 2x2 slide can be cut in at the 
moment the scientist looks into the 
microscope. If the micro-organ- 
isms do move, as with the larvae 
of a hook-worm, the shot should 
come early, so the camera which 
is tied into the microscope can be 
freed for further floor work. 

Indians like to be paid, but they 
are very generous with their time 
and talents when they know you 
are really trying to help people 
understand their culture and their 
problems. 

Guests who might be embar- 
rassed can be protected. We in- 
terviewed a dope addict behind a 
translucent screen, so only his 
shadow could be seen. An alcoholic 
wore a mask. For a group of men- 





tal deficients, we 
ups. 


used no close- 


A vicious-looking arm-swelling, 
the result of a Mexican tick bite, 
is not dangerous—if the tick has 
been raised in a laboratory. Mexi- 
can ticks fill up with blood within 
a few minutes and can be used 
for a short TV show, whereas our 
own Rocky Mountain ticks often 
take twenty-four hours to swell 
appreciably. 

People must like fish better than 
they do rats. They made no pro- 
test when we drove rats into 
spasms with drugs, but they didn’t 
like it when we cut a spine seg- 
ment from a catfish; I guess they 
didn’t know that when the spine 
is cut, the fish probably can’t feel 
anything. 

Too many educational shows are 
done on a flat, horizontal plane. 
The use of different levels and 
depths makes the lighting difficult, 
but increases effectiveness. 

Pretend at first to be reluctant 
to handle live things, like salam- 
anders and tarantulas. The audi- 
ence seems to react better than 
when you do these things casual- 
ly. 

Teasing guests sometimes back- 
fires. You may not be a Groucho. 

Flats made of some hard-board 
like Masonite are better than the 
traditional fabric flats. The hard 
ones can be painted, papered, 
textured, punctured and refilled, 
and re-used almost indefinitely. 
Four-foot hinged sections give in- 
teresting variations in angled 
backgrounds. 


Police are nice people. They 
will provide motor escorts if 
needed, or will clear the streets 
when necessary for a useful broad- 
cast. 

Extremes of black and white 
must be avoided in color TV as 
well as in B and W. This restraint 
in contrasts extends to the use of 


all colors—pastels (if not too light) 
are better than solid colors. 


Faking a method is ethical if it 
helps to tell the truth more effec- 
tively. Use a stronger solution 
than is necessary to kill the flies. 
Or operate the needle of a lie- 
detector by controls off-stage. In 
other words, make sure that your 
experiments come out the way 
they should. If your experiments 
failed, you wouldn’t be telling the 
truth, when the truth is that cer- 
tain results can be obtained from 
such-and-so procedure. But tell 
your audience that you are fak- 
ing the method. 


Reflective tape won’t glow un- 
der the eye of a TV camera, but it 
shows up remarkably well. Use- 
ful for showing routes on maps, 
graphs, etc. 


The person at the camera is 
often the least important person 
in a production. A show is made; 
made long in advance of a pro- 
duction; made by a lot of people 
doing a lot of things. This should 
give a sense of humiilty to anyone 
who has the privilege of facing a 
camera. 


An educator’s test of his show 
is whether he feels it is worth peo- 
ple’s time. Take away their 
money; you can give it back. Take 
away their time, and it cannot be 
restored. Time is man’s most preci- 
ous possession. Have you got the 
right to ask him to use it to listen 
to you? 


In displaying teeth or tiny skele- 
tons, outline the structural edges 
with pale blue poster paint. 


Ordinary, but restrained, street 
make-up for women seems to work 
well in colorcasting. For non-dra- 
matic shows men seem to look 
more natural without pan-cake. 
A thin tale job will do, although 
sometimes a base of flesh-toned 
grease paint is advisable. 
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TV — A Challenge to the Teacher’ 


Dorothy Klock 


Production Supervisor, Station WNYE, New York City Board of Education 


“Kids Not 
Books for TV!” 

That was the reassuring head- 
line in the New York World-Tele- 
gram Sun on October 18. And the 
reader’s reaction? I guess that de- 
pends on the reader! 

The Dad-type reader: “Oh yeah? 
Well, I know better! Bet those 
kids of mine haven’t read a book 
in a year. They’re glued to that 
TV screen!” 

The Mother-type reader: “Well, 
it’s just the novelty of it, dear. 
That'll wear off after a while.” 

And the Librarian: “Only 25 
percent of the children in large 
cities use the public libraries,” ac- 
cording to Helen R. Sattley, direc- 
tor, School Library Service, New 
York City Board of Education 
one of the speakers at the meeting 
reported under our headline. 

And—the Teacher-type reac- 
tion? I would not presume to say! 
I have attended and spoken at 
enough educational gatherings to 
know that we don’t have to tell 
each other how we react to ideas. 
That’s one thing we’re awfully 
good at doing all by ourselves! 

But let me leave the problem of 
books versus television for a mo- 
ment and say there’s something 
else we want to be awfully good 
at too. It’s the thing that keeps us 
out of offices and factories and 
makes us stay behind the desks in 
front of classrooms. I am con- 
vinced more and more that the 


Deserting Their 


schoolmarms and schoolmasters of 
America want to be awfully good 
at teaching. 

Teaching to me has one pro- 
found purpose: to take the vital- 
ity of what has gone before and 
make that a part of the reality of 
today and the promise of tomor- 
row. 

There are many ways of doing 
this, and the permutations and 
combinations of these ways are 
probably as numerous as are the 
teachers of the world. The way in 
which you get John to write a good 
composition is your own way. Yet 
it is made up of what you learned 
when you were in school, what 
you were taught—-about pedagogy 
and methods when you were in 
college, and perhaps—most impor- 
tant of all—the skills you have 
acquired in day-to-day teaching in 
the classroom. Woven through the 
tapestry of all good teaching, how- 
ever, are the stimuli in man’s life 
which make him want to reach out 
for more, the things that go on 
around and about him which make 
him want to see and feel and hear 
more than he has seen and felt and 
heard. And this is where we come 
to television and teaching. 

I think that several years back 
we passed the stage at which we 
could safely pooh-pooh television. 
There was a time when educators 
thought that if they could just hide 
from “The Thing” for a while, it 
would go away. It hasn’t gone 


* Key-Note Address, Section on Educational Television, National Council of Teachers 


of English, Detroit, November 26, 1954. 
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away. And now—who would want 
them to? 

Through films, we can travel 
with our students to Stratford, to 
London, to Bret Harte country, 
down the Mississippi with Mark 
Twain, and through the Ireland of 
Yeats and Synge. Through the 
radio receiver, we can share with 
our class adaptations of the best 
short stories and readings from 
great plays and the creation of a 
whole magical theatre of the mind 
in which words and their beauty 
play their rightfully pre-eminent 
roles. 

And television? With stimuli for 
both the eye and the ear, with the 
advantage of immediacy, with the 
sense of intimate participation, 
what can we not do? 

Let me say several things plain- 
ly and quickly. Television, like all 
other audio-visual aids, is never 
complete without the _ teacher. 
None of these tools speaks com- 
pletely for itself. There is always 


the vital need for planning for its 
effective use, for introduction, for 
summary or evaluation, and for 
follow-up. Woe betide the class- 


room chalk-wielder who says, 
“‘Now let’s stop our spelling les- 
son while we listen to a radio pro- 
gram about Edgar Allan Poe,” and 
then, when the program is over, 
says, “Now let’s get back to our 
four-syllable words!” From such a 
one, I would strip the proud name 
of teacher. 

Another thing I want to say 
plainly is that not all so-called 
educational programs are educa- 
tional. It is accepted principle 
among educational broadcasters 
that in order to be labeled as truly 
educational any television or radio 
series, as it progresses, must show 
clearly both purpose and sequence. 
The networks and many local sta- 
tions are eager of course to apply 
the word “educational” to much 
of what they broadcast. The ap- 
propriate word in most instances 


would be “informational.” 

Now let me turn to the two ma- 
jor aspects of learning for living 
through television. I refer to 
in-school viewing and at-home 
viewing. Because there is so much 
of the latter available and, unfor- 
tunately, so little of the former at 
present, let’s take a look first at 
your student John sitting in front 
of his television receiver at home. 

When you think about John and 
his television viewing, perhaps it 
would be well to remember this. 
He dresses just about as close as 
he can to the way every other boy 
in America dresses. He fancies hot 
dogs—and strawberry malteds- 
and girls—just like every other 
boy. Accept it as no wonder that 
he looks at the programs that 
everybody else looks at. It’s part 
of the protective coating which 
keeps him from the greatest of all 
evils to an adolescent—being dif- 
ferent. 

Now this next thought may 
come as a blow to some of you. 
Regardless of what you say about 
those programs, he’s going to go 
right on looking at them. He 
doesn’t dare not look at them. He 
could never hold his head up in 
his own society if he frowned upon 
them as you do. Maintaining one’s 
place in one’s group is an essential 
part of self-respect in any strata 
of society. This does not mean 
that you should not express your 
opinions about television programs 
in the classroom. But it does mean 
that you have a two-fold respon- 
sibility in this matter. 

First, you yourself must be 
familiar with what you criticize so 
that your criticism will be valid. 
Horrible though you may think 
some of the programs dear to our 
junior citizens are, you had better 
take a look at them once in a 
while. Else, how do you know 
whereof you speak? 

Secondly, your personal reac- 
tions to programs, as expressed in 
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the classroom should be presented 
not as the definitive standard of 
what’s good and what’s no-good 
but rather as a point of view which 
is different from that of others 
perhaps but as worthy of consid- 
eration as theirs. I suspect that all 
over the country, television pro- 
grams are frequently not looked 
at because they have been labeled 
as “Teacher-type stuff!—Beware!” 

Well now, how can we get stu- 
dents to look at and listen to more 
programs that are really worth 
their eyesight, their hearing, and 
their time? Our problem of course 
is to get them to look at these “‘bet- 
ter” programs in addition to their 
natural choices. What that prob- 
lem boils down to is very simply 
the question of developing taste 
in the uses of this medium just as 
one tries to foster taste in the 
choice of books to read. 

There are organizations which 
have been set up to help cultivate 
such taste, councils of parents and 


teachers and other interested peo- 


ple—in California, in Wisconsin, 
in Seattle, Washington—and these 
provide recommended lists for 
viewing and listening. No true 
teacher would accept the mere 
posting of such a list as fulfilling 
all his responsibilities in this mat- 
ter. No list of books or films or 
programs has valdity or efficacy 
without a clear understanding by 
those who consult it of the prin- 
ciples on which it is based. 

That is where you come in. You 
will make a lasting contribution 
to the development of good taste 
generally among your students if 
you will use television as a hook 
upon which to hang your discus- 
sion of critical standards. All the 
surveys indicate that viewing and 
listening are now a vital part of 
each day for the average American 
child. I grant that there are many 
reasons why this is a fact to be 
deplored. But it has a bright side 
too. 
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Television broadens horizons. 
Television can introduce the view- 
er to many of the key personal- 
ities of our day. Television can 
sharpen awareness of what is go- 
ing on in the world. Television can 
provide a cohesive factor in en- 
couraging discussion at home. 

It is tragic that in so many 
homes there is so little family con- 
versation because there is so little 
shared experience. Television can 
provide that experience. And who 
knows? If there is no older person 
in the house capable of sparking 
discussion about a program, per- 
haps it will be your student com- 
ing from your classroom who will 
provide that spark. 

So much—and far too little, I 
fear—for so vital a topic, but time 
presses, so let us turn from the 
matter of viewing television at 
home to the business of viewing 
television in the classroom. 

Let me speak first of radio in 
the classroom. Although I am 
privileged to come from the radio 
station of a school system in which 
radio is used extensively as a class- 
room teaching aid, I am fully 
aware that such practice is not as 
common throughout the country 
as it might be. There are two ma- 
jor reasons for this. The adminis- 
trators of school systems have 
failed in many, many instances to 
take advantage of this wonderful 
tool put into their hands by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion when it established the educa- 
tional FM broadcast band. And 
then, commercial broadcasters, 
apart from offering public service 
time to the educators in some 
areas, have never made a concert- 
ed effort to provide at least a mini- 
mum of programming for in-school 
listening. 

On both counts, there are ready 
answers of course. Too many 
school administrators have _ re- 
garded radio, and now regard 
television, as an unnecessary frill. 





Too many commercial broadcast- 
ers are disinterested in specialized 
minority audiences. 

On this subject, using the wel- 
come prerogative of the speaker of 
the moment, I shall say what I 
think! Far too many educators are 
saying, “Let the commercial boys 
put on programs for us. They’re 
the ones charged by the FCC to 
operate in the “public interest, 
convenience, and necessity!” Far 
too many commercial broadcasters 
are saying, “Let the educational 
boys put on their own programs. 
We're in business for money, not 
for love!” 

Both are right and both are 
wrong, and who are the losers? 
You and I and our students. We’re 
the losers. 

But in the case of television, 
something is being done about all 
this—by the FCC and by the edu- 
cators, and by the typically Ameri- 
can miracle of community action. 
And that something is the estab- 
lishment of educational television 
stations to provide the program- 
ming for which you and I and our 
students, and men and women all 
over the country, are ready and 
eager. This programming on the 
seven educational stations now in 
operation is planned so that it 
spans the interests of all age levels 
in a broadcast day. A beginning 
has been made—a good one, a big 
one. 

Is television viewing in the 
classroom feasible? Definitely. 
Larger, clearer screens have be- 
come a reality within the past two 
years. Ideally, an audio-visual 
room with gradual elevation of the 
rows of seats is the best location 
at present. Someday, a television 
screen connected with a master 
monitor will be standard equip- 
ment when the front wall of each 
new classroom is built. Startling? 
Not at all. There was a time not 
many hundreds of years ago when 
no one ever thought that his son 


or daughter would have a printed 
book to read! 


A word about television produc- 
tion. Frankly, it is expensive, far 
more so than radio. But it is a far 
better buy than most purchases for 
education in per capita terms. In 
an urban area of any substantial 
size, it is possible to provide tele- 
vision programming, per _indi- 
vidual, for a whole year for less 
than the cost of a ring-side seat 
at a prize-fight. In those terms, the 
tax-payer could not ask for more 
for his money. 


And who is dreaming up and 
writing and producing and direct- 
ing these fine programs? Educa- 
tors like yourselves—people with 
vision, and purpose, and a goal. 
And they are a fortunate lot. In 
the words of Charles A. Siepmann 
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of New York University, they are 
not only glad that they do not have 
to sell something. They are proud 
that it is their privilege to say 
something. 

Their idea-box is 
realm of man’s knowledge. Their 
skill in fashioning these ideas 
into effective television programs 
comes from the skill of teaching 
good lessons in the _ classroom. 
Their purpose is that of all who 
share the proud name of teacher- 
to help their students to learn to 
live the richer life, the fuller life, 
the rewarding life. 


the whole 


Just one final thought. 

In using television as a means 
to this end, all of us can take 
cognizance of the deeper meaning 
of this new miracle of science 
which God has put into our hands. 

When we learn with our stu- 
dents what television has to offer 
that is true and good and beauti- 
ful, we are living the credo of 
the real educator: 

I am no teacher. I am only an- 
other traveler on the road of whom 
you asked the way. I pointed ahead 

ahead of myself as well as of 
you. 





WHAT-TV PRESENTS “MEDEA” 


The first television perform- 
ance to be presented by Wiscon- 
sin Players, dramatic organization 
on the University of Wisconsin 
campus, was broadcast December 
12 over WHA-TV, educational 
Channel 21 in Madison. 

Euripides’ classic “Medea” was 
performed under the sponsorship 
of the Department of Speech, 
WHA-TV, and the Wisconsin Play- 
ers. 

The program featured original 
music by Professor Donald J. 
Voegeli, music director of WHA; 
original art work by students of 
Professor Warrington Colescott, 
Department of Art Education. 
There was an original dance rou- 
tine by Orchesis and the Depart- 
ment of Dance under direction of 
Professor Louise Kloepper and El- 
len Moore. Translation was by 
Professor Walter Agard, Depart- 
ment of Classics. Professor Fred 
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Buerki, Department of Speech and 
technical director of the Wiscon- 
sin Union, was in charge of stage 
design and construction. 


The Wisconsin Players presenta- 


tion of ““Medea” was filmed for 
future possible national distrib- 
ution. 


The idea for the program was 
conceived by Professor John 
Dietrich and John Highlander of 
the Department of Speech, who 
felt a need for training and extra- 
curricular work in television in 
addition to universtiy courses. 
Dietrich produced and staged the 
program. Gary Nathanson handled 
camera direction. 

Another Wisconsin Players TV 
production will be presented dur- 
ing the spring seemster. If these 
programs prove successful, two 
more productions will be sched- 
uled next fall. 
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HANDBOOK OF BROADCASTING 


The Fundamentals of AM, FM, 
FAX, and TV 


By Waldo Abbot, Director, Sta- 
tion WUOM, University of Mich- 
igan. Third edition. 494 pages, 
$5.50 


A standard classic in previous edi- 
tions, the third edition of this out- 
standing text is virtually a new 
book. Packed with information, 
timely and comprehensive, it offers 
a nontechnical explanation of 
amplitude modulation and wired- 
wireless, of frequency modulation 
and the low power station, of tele- 
vision, closed circuit, color TV, and 
facsimile. The author begins with 
programming and deals with every 
type of radio with instructions for 
the announcer, the speaker, the 


actor, producer and writer. 


Send for copies on approval 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
COMMUNICATION 


By Charles Frederick Lindsley. 
Occidental College and Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse. 482 
pages, $5.50 


This text first presents radio and 
television as communication media 
from the viewpoints of historical 
background, economic growth and 
prominence, social impact and im- 
portance, government responsibil- 
ity and control, and vocational em- 
ployment. The type of perform- 
ance—the radio talk, narration, 
announcing, roundtable discussion, 
and acting—are discussed in detail. 


TELEVISION IN SCHOOL, 
COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY 


By Jennie Waugh Callahan, 
Hunter College. 339 pages, $4.75 


Here is a fact-packed handbook 
picturing the growth of education- 
al television in communities 
throughout the country where lo- 
cal and state leaders have joined 
forces with educators in schools, 
colleges, and universities to devel- 
op this new medium. The text cov- 
ers the history of television, the 
people who are fashioning its tech- 
niques, the aried script forms, and 
hundreds of program ideas. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Audio-Visual Aids and the Challenge 


of Increasing Enrollments 


Dr. Ronald R. Lowdermilk 


Radio-TV Education Specialist, U. S. Office of Education 


of audio-visual 
aids—educational radio and tele- 
vision programs, teaching films 
and other projection materials, 
disc and tape recorded materials, 
flat pictures, maps and charts, and 
so on—increase the number of stu- 
dents a teacher can instruct with- 
out impairing the quality of in- 
struction?” This is a question with 
which school people will find 
themselves confronted more and 
more as mounting enrollments 
place an increasingly heavy de- 
mand on our already inadequate 
supply of trained teachers. 


Can the use 
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If the question were worded, in- 
stead: “Can the teacher, under 
conditions of increased class size, 
do a better job of teaching by 
using audio-visual and broadcast 
materials than would be possible 
through the use of conventional 
instructional materials, alone?” I 
should not hesitate to answer a 
resounding “YES!” That, however, 
is not the question. My interpreta- 
tion of it would be something like 
this: “Can a classroom teacher who 
has been acceptably effective in 
teaching an average-size class 
through the use of conventional 
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instructional materials, alone, get 
equally effective results with a 
much larger class by using audio- 
visual materials?” To this ques- 
tion, I think my answer would be: 
“Not without having to expend a 
proportionately greater amount of 
teaching effort.” 

Frankly, I’m afraid of the pos- 
sible implications in this ques- 
tion. First of all, we might legiti- 
mately ask: “Isn’t the teacher al- 
ready using audio-visual ma- 
terials?” and, if not: “Can we be 
sure, if she has used nothing more 
than the time-honored materials— 
the textbook, the encyclopedia 
(copyright date probably around 
1940), a few pre-war maps, and 
the like—that she actually has 
been doing an effective teaching 
job?” Then, there is the even more 
disturbing implication that in- 
creasing enrollments may compel 
us to return to something like 
the old ‘“Lancastrian” system, 
where a single teacher, assisted 


by one or more “monitors” (pref- 


erably, “serious of countenance, 
and of substantial frayme’’) who 
“kept order, distributed and col- 
lected the books, and tended the 
fires,” presumably “taught” class 
groups up to a hundred or more 
“scholars” in size! Admittedly, 
projectors, radio and TV sets, and 
tape recorders do a very good job 
of bringing new, potentially use- 
ful content materials into the mod- 
ern classroom, but they haven't, 
as yet, demonstrated any capacity 
for “keeping order, distributing 
and collecting the books, and tend- 
ing the fires.’ Accordingly, in any 
such “Lancastrian” partnership, 
today, I’m afraid it might turn out 
to be the teacher who would end 
up in the role of “monitor.” 
Finally. there is the implication 
that “audio-visual aids’ are sim- 
ply something a school can use in 
order to be able to get along with 
fewer teachers—an _ implication 
clearly in contradition to both ac- 


cepted principles of teaching and 
prevailing practices in the school 
use of audio-visual materials and 
educational broadcast content. 

Research and experimentation 
in the field of educational broad- 
casting in the decade immediately 
preceding World War II showed 
that radio programs and program 
recordings can be used “to convey 
useful knowledge to listeners, to 
sharpen their discernment of social 
significance, to fortify socially de- 
sirable attitudes with rationally 
based value concepts, to enhance 
aesthetic appreciations, to stim- 
ulate systematic inquiry, and to 
implement convictions with an 
urge to appropriate action.” Ex- 
aggeration? Not at all! Parallel re- 
search, somewhat earlier, estab- 
lished that essentially the same 
kinds of educational objectives 
were being served through the use 
of films and other pictured con- 
tent-materials; and, now that tele- 
vision is coming into fairly general 
use in the schools, teachers are 
finding it even more useful. 

Through the use of these media, 
the classroom teacher has con- 
venient and continuous access to a 
far greater variety and quantity 
of newer instructional content-ma- 
terials than are available through 
conventional media—content as re- 
cent as_ half-a-second ago, stem- 
ming from the flow of events in 
process of happening! They offer 
much needed information, inter- 
pretation, and guidance in newer 
subject areas in which the texts 
have not yet been written, and 
they afford new content, “geared” 
to the problems, mechanics, and 
issues of everyday living, that can 
be used to supplement existing 
textbooks. In short, I suppose we 
might say that, through their use, 
the alert and capable teacher can 
teach more, more quickly, and do 
a better job of it. 

However, content materials, no 
matter how important—how time- 
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ly—whether conveyed by radio, by 
television, by sound-films, by re- 
cordings, or by any other medium, 
possess no magic quality that 
makes them self-teaching! Merely 
hearing a worthwhile radio pro- 
gram or a recording of it, or one 
of those ‘“Tapes-for-Teaching”’ re- 
cordings now coming into fairly 
general use in the schools, or see- 
ing an educationally significant TV 
program or sound-film, is not like- 
ly to result in any appreciable in- 
crease in learning, unless the stu- 
dent has a conceptual basis for 
understanding it, a_ sufficient 
familiarity with the program topic 
to enable him to identify those ele- 
ments of the new content that are 
of particular value to him, and suf- 
ficient facility in the use of analy- 
tical thinking processes to relate 
these pertinent elements of the 
new experience to the total of his 
antecedent experince. Mature adult 
listeners may be able individually, 
to perform these intellectual proc- 
esses for themselves, but student 
groups will usually require adult 
guidance in this respect. Fail to 
provide such guidance, and we are 
likely to find that seeing an out- 
standing school film or TV pro- 
gram, or hearing an educational 
radio program, as the case may be, 
has proved to be little more than 
a welcome diversion from accus- 
tomed class routine! 

Let’s take another look at the 
question we started with: “Can 
audio-visual aids .increase the 


number of students a teacher can 
instruct without impairing the 
quality of instruction?” Are we to 
infer that, when the time comes 
that increased enrollments indi- 
cate a need for more teachers, 
audio-visual aids are likely to be 
introduced solely in the expecta- 
tion that this will enable the in- 
dividual teacher to teach classes 
of larger size? Actually, I question 
whether, when that time arrives, 
the school can long afford the 
academic luxury of debating 
whether or not to use audio-visual 
aids. Wouldn’t it be more realistic 
to assume that the increasing com- 
plexity of life, of which increas- 
ing enrollments are simply one 
manifestation, will increasingly 
necessitate the use of these newer 
instructional media? I _ think 


schools are going to find them- 
selves forced by circumstances to 
make increasing use of films and 
and radio and tele- 
wholly apart 


recordings 
vision programs, 
from any consideration of ques- 
tions of class sizes and pupil- 
teacher ratios. The alternative: 
finding themselves increasingly 
isolated from contemporary real- 
ity! 

As I see it, we’re not going to 
be able to get along with fewer 
teachers. We'll need more and 
more of them, as school enroll- 
ments grow; and, equally impor- 
tant, we'll need teachers trained 
to use audio-visual and broadcast 
media! 
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The Friendly Giant 


“Soothing to children, and 
charming to adults,” that’s one 
critic's version of “Friendly 
Giant.” Other enthusiastic com- 
ments can be heard too, among 
them are: done 


“an excellently 
program for the younger viewer,” 


“the first I’ve seen that doesn’t 
drum them into insensibility,” “a 
truly quality production,” and “the 
kids love it.” 

These comments were made re- 
cently about a new type of chil- 
dren’s television series now being 
telecast over educational station 
WHA-TV in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Although it is only seen locally at 
present, plans are afoot to kine- 
scope a half-hour production using 
the same format, for distribution 
by the National Association of Ed- 
ucational Broadcasters, to educa- 
tional television stations through- 
out the country. 

“Friendly Giant” is the brain- 
child of Bob Homme, music staff 
member of Wisconsin’s Station 
WHA, who has also been present- 
ing a children’s radio program 
over the other State Stations for 
several years. With the help of TV 
Director Edward Sprague, and ver- 
satile Dick Boldon, Mr. Homme 


has built a television program 
which is aired nightly for the often 
overlooked audience, “the very 
young.” 

Unlike most children’s TV pro- 
grams that assail the ears, eyes, 
and sensibilities with brash music 
and crude attempts at slapstick 
humor, “The Friendly Giant’ is 
intentionally quiet, smooth, and 
restful. Mr. Homme’s voice is 
quietly conversational without be- 
ing innocuous or “gushy.” 

A typical program begins with 
a “shot” of a miniature medieval 
castle complete with a working 
drawbridge. The camera moves in 
closer, and the drawbridge low- 
ers, disclosing double doors bear- 
ing in crude letters, “FRIENDLY 
GIANT.” The doors swing open, 
admitting the viewer into the dark 
interior. As the scene lightens, the 
viewer sees a giant leather-boot- 
ed foot, and the camera moves 
slowly up the leg to the square- 
fringed blouse, past the wide 
leather belt, up the massive chest, 
and finally up to the gently smil- 
ing face which jokes in amaze- 
ment, “Well, why, that giant is 
only me!” 

The success of the format out- 
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lined in ‘Friendly Giant” is ample 
proof that children’s television can 
be good, can be educational and 
stimulating without resorting to 
bombast and senseless hyper-ac- 
tivity or inane and inept “humor.” 

“Friendly Giant” or just 
“Friendly,” as his many fans call 
him, deliberately designed the pro- 
gram as a bedtime feature for 
younger children, but grown-ups 
have fallen under his charm as 
well. A good percentage of his 
“fan-mail” is from older listeners 
who enjoy the gentle humor evolv- 
ed in the interplay between “Rusty 
the Rooster,” who is in charge of 
“Friendly’s” book bag, and the 
blandishments of Homme. 

“Rusty” is played by Set Desig- 
ner Dick Boldon, who handles both 
puppet and dialogue with excep- 
tional ease and talent. There is 
seldom a written script for the 
programs which evolve from an 
interchange of ideas between 
Homme and Boldon during after- 
noon rehearsals. By 7 p.m. in the 
evening the program has often un- 
dergone several changes giving it 
an ad-lib air which delights the 
viewer and often surprises the di- 
rector. 

Although “Friendly’s” program 
has evolved and developed some- 
what since it first began in April, 
1954, it was an instant success, 
even from the first day. After the 
first telecast, telephone calls were 
pouring in from all viewers with- 
in range. Mothers reported their 
children were entranced’ by 
“Friendly,” others said their chil- 
dren wouldn’t go to bed until they 
were assured that the “nice giant” 
would be back again tomorrow as 
promised. 

Stories and sketches for each 
program are brought up from the 
apparently inexhaustible depths 
of “Friendly’s” book bag by “Rus- 
ty the Rooster” who has become a 
regular character on the program. 

One skit introduces two kittens 
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“Meow” and “Meow II’’—who 
perch on the Giant’s shoulder and 
converse with him in paw-langu- 
age, then bring him some music to 
which they offer to execute a 
square dance, play the piano, or 
drum and cymbals. 

Other TV stations, especially the 
educational outlets, which are in a 
better position to do so, might do 
well to imitate children’s features 
similar to “Friendly Giant.” Stres- 
sing the cultural aspects of enter- 
tainment for youngsters as this 
program does, gives them invalu- 
able groundwork for a fuller ap- 
preciation of music, drama, and 
the arts in general, as well as a 
creative outlet for play. 

As Professor Emma Sheehy of 
Columbia University’s Teachers 


college says, “It is not the medium 
but the type of program itself that 
affects the youngsters. Intelligent 
programming and selection can 
utilize a potent medium to pro- 
duce a sound, healthy and benefi- 


cial effect on today’s children. 


“Many parents and educators 
have figuratively thrown up their 
hands in horror over the fact that 
our children are becoming a nation 
of spectators. Parents are bemoan- 
ing the fact that their children are 
not only spending their leisure, 
but the time they should be study- 
ing, engrossed in fantastic or lurid 
video stories interspersed with 
commercials.” 


Actually, to consider TV’s effect 
on youngsters as merely a time- 
consuming monster is to miss half 
the story, Dr. Sheehy believes. 

“Children in their formative 
years,” she asserts, “learn more 
rapidly, and more thoroughly than 
at any other time. Much of this 
learning process is initially imita- 
tive—they notice motions or ideas 
then enjoy or admire, develop 
them, personalize them, and ab- 
sorb these patterns into their be- 
havior.” 





From What 
I Hear... 


Harold Hainfeld 


Audio-Visual Coordinator 
Roosevelt School, Union City, New Jersey 


For your reading—Station Plan- 
ning, a 20 page booklet, prepared 
by the Allen B. DuMont Labor- 
atories, Inc., Clifton, N. J. is a 
fine pamphlet describing three sta- 
tion layouts and TV equipment 
needed for operation. It’s free. 

Audio-Visual Handbook for Teach- 
ers, written by Emma Fanton, 
Caryl Dunavan, and Harold Benda 
for the N. J. State Department of 
Education. Contains valuable sug- 
gestions on radio, recordings, 
tapes, and educational TV as well 
as other audio-visual aids. Priced 
at 50c. Copies may be obtained 
from the Office of the State A-V 
Coordinator, Jersey and Lalor 
Streets, Trenton, N. J. 

ETV, Educational Television, 
tells about the development of 
educational TV, where it stands 
right now, what ETV offers and 
what people say about ETV.. Can 
be obtained free from National 
Citizens Committee for Education- 
al Television, Ring Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The Listener, a weekly publica- 
tion by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, London, England. 
Contains information about edu- 
cational radio and program high- 
lights of the BBC. Subscription 
price: $5 per year, or $8.50 for two 
years from BBC Publications, 35 
Marylebone High Street, London 
1, England. 

This Is Educational TV, published 
by the National Citizens Commit- 


tee for Educational TV, Ring 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. This 
18-page booklet contains a wealth 
of material on the development of 
educational television, with types 
of programs to be presented and 
other ideas for use of ETV. It is 
free. 

Television, prepared by the State 
University of Iowa, describes the 
TV courses offered and the educa- 
tional programs televised over 
WOI-TV. 

Equipment Notes—-The perfect 
combination for educational TV 
and radio was demonstrated at the 
NAEB Conference in New York 
City in October. The “Telefem,” 


Handbook for Teachers 
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an FM tuner that is connected to 
the TV receiver permits the recep- 
tion of FM radio. Thus it is pos- 
sible to have both educational 
radio and television in the same 
unit. It is easy to install on your 
TV set and only takes 15 minutes. 
Telefem retails for $34.95 and was 
developed by Edu-Craft, White- 
stone, N. Y. 

RCA, Camden, N.J. has intro- 
duced its new 1955 TV receiver 
designed for classroom utilization. 
The 21-inch receiver sells for 
$198.95 for VHF and can be ob- 
tained for $239.95 with UHF facil- 
ities. Complete information can be 
obtained from Larry V. Hollweck, 
manager of educational activities, 
RCA, Camden, N. J. 

Wilcox-Gay, Model 3A10, push- 
button tape recorder, operated at 
3%4 or 74%, with fast forward and 
reverse and frequency response of 
50 to 12,000 cycles, was introduced 
recently. Further information from 
the company at 79 Washington 
Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Federal 2-speed tape recorder, 
50 to 12,000 cycles frequency re- 
sponse, recording at 3% and 7% 
ips, is now available at $139.50. 
Additional information from Fed- 


Federal Recorder 
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Wilcox - Gay 


eral, 213 


lyn. 


Steuben Street, Brook- 

N. J. Science Teachers An- 
nounce Awards—For the fourth 
consecutive year, the N. J. Science 
Teacners Association presented 
certificates to science television 
programs. The telecasts considered 
were those that could be viewed 
in New Jersey and contained sci- 
ence information. 


Maitland Simmons, president of 


the Association and a= science 
teacher at Irvington High School 
announced the awards at the meet- 
ing of the group in Atlantic City, 
held as part of the N. J. Education- 
al Association’s 101st convention. 

Telecasts receiving the 1954 
Awards are: Medic, WRCA; Rutgers 
Report, WATV; Cavalcade of 
America, WABC; Here Is Your 
Past, WCBS; What in the World, 
WCBS; Three, Two, One, Zero, 
WRCA. 


Previous certificates have been 
presented to: Zoo Parade, Johns 
Hopkins Science Review, Mr. Wiz- 
ard, Ding Dong School, Adventure, 
and Omnibus. 


Travel and Record—Credit my 
Principal’s daughter, Jane Brown, 
with an interesting use of her 
portable tape recorder. Jane, who 
finished college last June, spent 
the year in France on a Fulbright 








Scholarship. Her tape recorder, no 
larger than a purse, was taken to 
Rome and an audience with the 
Pope was recorded. In England 
she recorded the changing of the 
guard at Buckingham Palace. Look 
for the portable tape recorder to 
be a popular travel item. Frequen- 
cy response of present models ap- 
proaches 7,500 cycles, a range con- 


sidered excellent on electric re- 
corders not so many years ago. 

FM for Philadelphia Schools— 
Our best wishes to Station WHYY- 
FM, educational station sponsored 
by the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation. Martha Gable was beaming 
at the NAEB meeting over the 
new educational FM station in 
Philadelphia. 





CONVERSATION 


At the opening convocation of 
Brown University, the principal 
speaker, Yale University’s Presi- 
dent A. Whitney Griswold, an 
articulate man who believes that 
too many of his contemporaries are 
tongue-tied, rued the passing of 
the lively art of conversation. Said 
Dr. Griswold: “Conversation in 
this country has fallen upon evil 
days. . . It is drowned out in sing- 
ing commercials by the world’s 
most productive economy that has 
so little to say for itself it has to 
hum it. It is hushed and shushed 
in dimly lighted parlors by tele- 
vision audiences who used to read, 
argue, and even play bridge, an 
oldfashioned card game requiring 
speech. It is shouted down by 
devil’s advocates, thrown into dis- 
order by points of order . . . sub- 
dued by soft-voiced censors.” 

To Griswold the _ disorderly 
noises issuing from the human 
race may lead to ugly conse- 
quences: “Conversation . . . laid 


— A DYING ART? 


the foundation of the civilization 
we are dedicated to defend. It was 
conversation of which the New 
Testament, the greatest teaching 
ever recorded, was composed ... 
Great books, scientific discoveries, 
works of art, great perceptions of 
truth and beauty in any form, all 
require great conversation to com- 
plete their meaning; without it 
they are abracadabra—color to the 
blind or music to the deaf. Con- 
versation is the handmaid of learn- 
ing, true religion and free govern- 
ment.” 

His reflections had prodded Dr. 
Griswold, one of whose hobbies 
has long been a scrutiny of the 
academic scene, into a reappraisal 
of what higher education is all 
about. Ventured he: “If (Thomas) 
Carlyle could define a university 
as a collection of books, Socrates 
might well have defined it as a 
conversation about wisdom.”— 
From the October 4, 1954 issue of 
Time Magazine. 
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Is your school overlooking one 
of its most valuable resources? 


Hundreds of schools are providing improved services today by utilizing 
educational programs originating from more than 100 school-owned FM 
and AM stations and special state-wide school-of-the-air hook-ups . . . by 
integrating news and current events broadcasts into the course of instruc- 
tion . . . by organizing civilian defense training and air raid warning systems 
around classroom listening. Day-in and day-out, in countless ways, radio is 
proving itself one of the school’s most effective, least expensive resources. 








this special FM-AM 
classroom radio 

will enable you to 
utilize radio programs 


with maximum effectiveness 











\ o The one and only radio receiver engineered to meet the 
3 special electrical and accoustical requirements for effec- 
tive classroom radio listening — the Freed-Eisemann EDUCATOR. 12 tubes, 
with special circuits for FM and AM reception, provide maximum sensitivity 
to bring in weak and distant stations clearly. Extended-range speaker over- 
comes accoustic deficiencies of the ordinary classroom, provides effortless 
listening for all pupils. Undistorted 5 watt output sufficient for auditorium 
use. Cathode ray tube for simple tuning. Rugged cabinet covered in scuff- 
proof fabricoid will stand up under the harshest treatment. Built-in antennas, 
phonograph connection. Specified as official classroom equipment in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit. St. Louis, Cleveland and scores of other school svs- 


tems. Freed Electronics and Controls Corporation, 200 Hudson Street, 
New York 13, N.Y. 


EDUCATOR 


a 
$ ey J FREE! 24-page book on practical radio utilization. Write today. 
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is your school 
enetiting ~~ 


AUDIO-VISUAL SCHOOL SERVICE PLAN 


of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association 
This plan will: * help you improve your school use of audio-visual 
materials 
* help you avoid costly mistakes 
* keep you currently informed of new developments 
in the field 
You will receive: * 10 issues of the official magazine of the DAVI— 
bringing you a wealth of information on audio- 
visual materials and equipment 
* school service packets containing selected useful 
pamphlets 
* reports on “front line” thinking as given in annual 
conference proceedings 
* correspondence service on matters directly related 
to your school program 


> is your school Enroll us in the 
Sein Audio-Visual School Service Plan 
Dept. Audio-Visual Instruction N. E. A. 
1201 16th Street N. W. 


<Z Washington 6, D. C. 

School 

To attention of 

Street 

City Zone State 
Remittance of $5.00 enclosed Bill us. 


A New Service to Help Schools “Bring the World Into the Classroom.” 
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